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‘there is nothing so virtuous as virtue,’ so 
one might gravely assert, that there is no- 
thing so Swiss as Switzerland, or, to modify 
the proposition, nothing Swiss but Switzer- | 
land. Nature has made it her sport. As if| 
tired with the production of the fertile, the 
level, and the available, she has there, in un- 
sparing magnificence, thrown together the 
rock, the lake, the cataract, the glacier, and 
the mountain, in chaotic confusion. “Tis as 
if she had made it the play-house of her won- 
ders, and had left them strewed about in care- 
For “The Friena.” | less profusion. Alp after Alp, view after view, 
tainted calls the traveller’s attention ; he sees one but 
SWITSESLAND SCENERT. {to find another more admirable ; he admires 
The contents of the last number of the | that but to discover another more astonishing. 
American Quarterly Review possess strong | It is the paradise of the lovers of the pictu- 
claims to attention, and afford decisive evi-| resque, of the rugged, of the sublime. Nay, 
dence that the literary reputation of that pub- these are thrown together in the most brilliant 
lication has, at least, not deteriorated by the | contrasts; luxuriant fertility touches eternal 
transfer into the hands of the present pub- | snows, the softest and most verdant valleys | 
lisher. The subject of the tenth article is lie at the foot of glaciers, within the sound of | 
Cooper’s Sketches of Switzerland. The re-| ever-falling avalanches, under the most pre- 
viewer, in the preliminary remarks, after | cipitous and lofty mountains. Often, too, the | 
alluding to the difficulty, in going over a| hardy inhabitant has terraced up the rocky | 
beaten track, of saying any thing that shall! side of a mountain, and covered it with grain | 
savour of the spice of novelty, slides into a|or the vine. In other parts of Switzerland, | 
digression, in which he adverts to his own! where the beautiful predominates, (and, be it | 
recollection of a visit to that country of the | known, the beautiful divides the country with | 
picturesque and the sublime, in a strain | the sublime,) the dark blue lake lies along a 
wherein poetry and fidelity of graphic de-| swelling and thickly peopled country, each 
scription szem happily blended :— : 
“ Perhaps no kind of writing is more diffi- | water, crowned with a chateau, and each val- 
cult to excel in than the description of | ley shining with a village. Every gradation 
scenery ; nothing more difficult than to con- | of scenery is to be enjoyed there; and of 
vey an idea of locality ; to give to the mind | course, from some points, the Righi, for in- 
of the reader clear and definite impressions | stance, one may enjoy all at a coup d’eil. 
of a place. Whether we describe Mount Ida, | “ There can be no better preparation for 
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“The most frequented parts of the country, 
including Savoy, which is Swiss by nature, 
though not by government, are the valley of 
Chamouni and the Bernese Oberland. The 
former our tourist did not visit; or if he did, 
he has not chosen to introduce it into a tour 
through Switzerland. Still it unites in itself, 
even in a greater degree than the Oberland, 
the peculiarities of Swiss scenery. Situated 
at the foot of Mont Blanc, between it and the 
Breven, and hedged in at one end by the Col 
de Balme, its utter seclusion, one might sup- 
pose, would have protected it from even the 
traveller’s prying eye. Five glaciers descend 
to the doors of its inhabitants; the roar of 
avalanches is continually heard. At the sum- 
mit of one of these glaciers is the far-famed 
Mer de Glace—that sea of ice which astounds 
alike the learned and the ignorant, the philo- 
sopher and the peasant ; which has been liken- 
ed to frozen hurricanes, and seas suddenly 
congealed, and all other wonders of ice and 
cold, and which still remains undescribed and 
indescribable. The goat browses at its side, 
the flower blooms on its bank, yet there it 
lies, unchanged by the summer’s sun or win- 
ter’s storm. Returning from Italy in 34, 
after crossing the Simplon, and arriving at 
Martigny, the fancy took us to visit Cha- 
mouni at that early period. We crossed the 
Fete Noire, encountering a little snow, en 


|hill, as it heaves its lessening swells to the | passant, and arrived after night at the hotel 


of Chamouni. 
“On awaking the next morning, we found 


| the bottom of the valley verdant with the re- 


turn of spring; but about half way up the 
mountains, the line being drawn as if with 
| the accuracy of a machine, winter still reign- 
ed. The Montanvert had not been ascended 





or Mont Blanc, all we can say is, that itisa)the delights of a Swiss tour, than riding 
pile of earth so many feet high, and so broad| through France to arrive at it. After the 
at its base, and we may also say that it is|level, treeless plains, the vineyards which, 
magnificent to behold, and sublime in its| saving the poetry thereof, look like large pea- 
effect, but it is to be doubted whether that, | patches, the picturesque comes with peculiar 
with as many adjuncts of wonder as we please, | zest. Never shall we forget one clear and 
would convey a clear idea of it to a Dutch-| sunny morning in July, when, after breakfast- 
man on the Zuyder Zee. Our author re-| ing near the top of the Jura, we dashed through 
marks this: he says, ‘A Swiss would readily |a notch in the mountain, and Switzerland lay 


ans . | : ae 
comprehend a description of vast masses of | before us. "There were the exquisite valley 


yet that season, except by chamois hunters. 
Having come thus far, however, we were de- 
ltermined not to be disappointed, and accord- 
|ingly procured a guide, and commenced the 
ascent. Until we reached the snow, it was 
jeasy, but once upon that, softened as it was 
| by the return of heat, our progress became 
exceedingly toilsome; always sinking up to 
our knees, and frequently to our waists: with 


granite capped with eternal snow, for such lof the Rhone, the river glancing through it | our feet wet and frozen in the snow, and our 
objects are constantly before his eyes; but to| ever and anon, the lake of Geneva, the old | bodies heated by the exertion and the tem- 
those who have never looked upon such a gray town, chateau upon chateau in the midst | perature, we paid dearly for our excursion. 
magnificent spectacle, written accounts, when | of seas of green, and, on the other side of the | ‘To add to this, we crossed, from time to time, 
they come near their climax, fall as much! Jake, the mountains of Savoy, with their white | the paths of avalanches which had swept down 
short of the intention as words are less sub-| towns clustering along their bases, and, above | trees and rocks in their headlong course, and 
stantial than things.’ the whole, the glistening summit of Mont | which, for all we knew, might have been tot- 
“So peculiar is Switzerland in this respect,| Blanc, around which the others crowded, | tering over our heads as we slowly progress- 
so remarkable for scenery, sui generis, so very like nobles around their king, the glorious|ed. However, we at length reached the sum- 
Swiss, we may say, that we doubt very much | feudality of nature. There are other views) mit, and were amply repaid for our toil. The 
if any one who has not seen it, can at all| in Switzerland even finer than this, but it was| Mer de Glace, partially covered with snow ; 
arrive at an adequate conception of its pecu-|our first,—our introduction to the sublime ;|here and there a huge green mass of ice 
liarities from any description, Like the! and the impression it left has never been era- | thrusting itself forth, the glacier descending 
school-boy, who in his essay wrote that dicated, and scarcely lessened, by the others. | to the valley from it, with the occasional roar 

















of a detached part of it as it thandered down ; 
the aiguilles or sharp needles of rock stand- 
ing out like sentinels; above us, as high and 
unattainable as ever, to all appearance, the 
cloud-like Mont Blanc ; and beneath us, the 
valley with its little river and its fields ena- 
melied with their just bursting crops, formed 
a view not to be surpassed even in this coun- 
try of views. Our descent was made with 
much greater rapidity than our ascent. Stick- 
ing our pikes behind us, into the snow, we 
commenced a race, half sliding, half running, 
directly down the mountain, which speedily 
brought us to the foot of the glacier. 
stopped here to look at the cavernous source | 
of the Arveron, and then returned to our 





























visited Chamouni again, but its aspect had 
raaterially changed ; we found Alpine flowers 
where we had left ten feet of snow. 

“* We have digressed somewhat. The Ober- 
land of Berne, which our author very fully 
visited, has much more extent than Chamou- 
ni,—it unites also two beautiful lakes, those 


Staubbach, with nine hundred feet 


where 


‘ 








The sunbow’s rays still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven, 
And roll the sheeted silver’s waving column 
O’er the crag’s headlong perpendicular, 
And fling its lines of foaming light along ; 
And to and fro, like the pale courser's tail, 
The Giant Steed, to be bestrode by Death, 
As told in the Apocalypse.’ ” 


Several extracts are afterwards given from 
Cooper’s work ; we subjoin one of them. As 
he crosses the Wengern Alps he sees an ava- 
lanche :— 

‘“‘ Once or twice the sound we heard was 
like the mutterings of a distant storm, and 
we tried to fancy it a mountain turning in its 
lair. A mountain groaning is very expres- 
sive. 

“ My eye was fixed on the side of the Jung 
Frau, when I saw a speck of snow start out 
of a mass which formed a sort of precipice, 
leaving a very small hole, not larger in ap- 
pearance than a bee-hive. The report came 
soon after. It was equal to what a horse- 
man’s pistol would produce in a good echo. 
The snow glided downward two or three hun- 
dred feet, and lodged. All heard the report, 
though no one saw this little avalanche but 
myself. I was in the act of pointing out the 
spot to my companions, when a quantity of 
dusty snow shot out of the same little hole, 
followed by a stream that covered an inclined 
plane, which seemed to be of the extent of 
ten or twelve acres. The constant roaring 
convinced us the affair was not to end here. 
The stream forced its way through a narrow 
gorge in the rocks, and reappeared, tumbling 
perpendicularly two hundred feet more on an- 
other inclined plane. Crossing this, it became 
hid again; but soon issued by another rock 
gorge on a third plane, down which it slid to 
the verge of the green pastures ; for, at this 



























season, the grass grows beneath the very 
drippings of the glaciers. 


eye, though the sound came so direct, that it 
was like the noise produced by snow falling 
from a house, differing only in degree. 
size of the stream was so much reduced in pass- 
ing the gorges, that it bore a strong resem- 
blance to the Staubbach, and according to the 
best estimate I could make, its whole descent 
was not short of a thousand feet. 
out of which all this mass of snow issued, and 
which literally covered acres, did not appear 
We |to have more capacity than a large oven. We 
shook our heads, after examining it, and be- 
gan to form better estimates of heights and 
quarters. In the course of the same year we | distances among the Alps.” 


Institution for the Education of Teachers and 


of Thun and Brienz, the most picturesque | of the noble Rhine, is a chateau which former- 
valley in the world, that of Interlaken, and |ly belonged to the ‘Teutonic order of knights. 
three of the most remarkable, also, those of ;On the dissolution of that powerful but cor- 
Lauterbrunnen, Griindewald, and Meysingen. |rupt body, it was left to neglect and decay, 
In the first of these is the cascade of the|and came into the possession of the Grand 
fall, | Duke of Baden, in whose territory it lies. It 


j}of beautiful scenery. 


Yj only of poor children, but of young teachers, 





the 
institution in the villages and families of the 
poor in Switzerland. ‘They received encou- 
ragement and liberal contributions from Ger- 
many, England, and France, as well as 
Switzerland ; but for two years were unable 
to find a suitable place for their school. 

During a visit of the Grand Duke of Ba- 
den to the southern part of his dominions, in 
1819, a deputation of the city of Basle waited 
on him with the compliments and congratu- 
lations usually offered to foreign rulers, and 
one of them presented a petition from this 
society, that he would grant them permission 
to procure a place for their institution, within 
the boundaries of the dukedom. On his re- 
turn to Carlsruhe a few weeks after, he 
received very kindly two deputies of the so- 
ciety, and offered them of his own accord the 
chateau of Beuggen, with the land around it, 
amounting to twenty acres, at a rent almost 
nominal. He gave immediate orders for per- 
mission to establish the school, and observed, 
that he considered such an institution a bless- 
ing to his dominions. 

[ have recently visited this institution, a 
second time after an interval of ten years, and 
have found new. enjoyment in its delightful 
situation, in the train of reflections which it 
awakens, and in the interesting character of 
the large family that now inhabits it. I have 
again gazed, with indescribable emotions, 
upon these chambers whose floors are still 
stained with the blood of the wounded, and 
whose walls have echoed with the groans of 
the dying, now witnessing the peaceful slum- 
bers of childhood,—that gilded saloon of the 
knights, filled with humble youth, preparing 
to give instruction to the villagers of Switzer- 
land,—that banqueting hall, which was the 
scene of their revels, devoted to the children 
of the poor and the wretched, and filled alter- 
nately with the buzz of school instruction, 
with the voice of prayer, and the notes of 
praise. ‘That court-yard, where the proud 
war-horse and his. knightiy rider pranced in 
battle array, or in the gay tournament, is the 
scene of youthful sports ; and those fields, in 
which the tents of war were pitched, and the 
graves of its victims were opened, now yield 
the harvests of peace, for the relief of pover- 
ty and the reformation of vice, of which war 
has been so fruitful a source. The imme- 
diate view of such a scene is delightful ; but 
still more so the anticipation of that happy 
day when the sword shall be beaten into the 
ploughshare,—when the treasures which have 
been lavished with ruinous extravagance for 
the destruction of fellow-men, shall be devot- 
ed to their improvement; when the dauntless 
courage, the unyielding fortitude and perse- 
verance, which have thrown a false halo of 
glory over the bloody battle-field, or the 
ruined town, shall be spent in struggling 
against the inroads of corruption, in banish- 
ing ignorance and superstition, and in sustain- 
ing and comforting the poor and the wretched. 
Then ambition itself can aspire to no higher, 
nobler title, than Christian philanthrojrst,— 
and it will be esteemed the highest dignity 
to be a follower of him who was “ meek 
and lowly,”—who “ went about doing good.” 





“This was a picturesque avalanche to the 


The 


The hole 





Erom “‘ Annals of Education.” 


Poor Children, at Beuggen,* near Basle, 
Switzerland. 


A few miles from Basle, on the northern bank 


is situated on a fertile spot of intervale land, 
immediately on the banks of the broad and 
rapid stream, and almost alone in the midst 
In the last general 
war, in the year 1814, it was converted into 
a military hospital for the allied armies—and 
devoted to the sick and wounded and dying. 
For three years its halls echoed with the 
groans of suffering, instead of the songs and 
shouts of revelling knights. Eight thousand 
soldiers breathed their last under its roof, and 
were buried in the fields around it. 

The passage of successive armies, and the 
devastations of war, left Switzerland, at the 
peace of 1815, in a state of comparative des- 
titution, and an unfavourable season, in 1816, 
converted want into a general and distressing 
famine. Thousands died of hunger; multi- 
tudes of orphans were thrown upon the hands 
of benevolence; the evils of the wretched 
education, too common among the poor, and 
the necessity of vigorous efforts to purify the 
source of general corruption, became more 
evident. The attention of Christians and phi- 
lanthropists was roused, the foundation was 
laid for a number of institutions for the edu- 
cation of the neglected, and in this way the 
greatest scourge which Switzerland had ex- 
perienced for a long period of time, gave rise, 
under the direction of Providence, to a num- 
ber of establishments, whose happy influence 
will extend to future generations, and has 
already been felt in other countries. 

In 1817, a number of individuals in Basle, 
who had previously founded the well-known 
missionary institution over which Blumhardt 
presides, and whose pupils are now engaged 
in their holy work in every part of the world, 
established a society for the education not 





* Pronounced by English organs By-ghen. 
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; ee att iain ia nemeisiiintnaines 
» Every seat of war or luxury, thus wrested excluding from the benefits of Christian edu- 
- by the hand of Providence from the enemies|cation. ‘They are received from six to four- 
- of human happiness,—nay, every coin which | teen years of age, and retained until sixteen 
8 is won from the treasures of superfluity or|or seventeen, when they are dismissed with 
e accumulation, or gained by the increased|a sum necessary for an outfit, in order to 
efforts of industry, or the more careful sav-| enter into domestic service, or mechanical 
- ings of economy,—is a new pledge that this employment. Some are received at the ex- 
n promised day will come, and that every effort | pense of the treasury; but most, by the re- 
d which we make, feeble and ineffectual as it}|commendation of a benefactor, or of public 
I q may seem to be, will hasten it on. authority, on the payment of six and a half 
id But I have indulged perhaps too much in| |louis-d’ors (about thirty-five dollars) a year 
is reflections, where I intended to give chiefly|for their support and education. In every 
yn facts, which might serve for the guidance and|case a guaranty is required from public au- 
in encouragement of those who desire to do good thority, or from the benefactor, that they 
e- in this way. In the year following the cession | shall not be chargeable to the institution after 
re of the Chateau of Beuggen, it was cleansed |their education is completed, or in case of 
0- and thoroughly repaired, and, in 1820, fifty their dismission. The directors believe that 
he pupils were assembled, under the care of a/| the education of a well-regulated family is 
it, principal and assistants ; and the institution | always preferable to that of a public institu- 
rst te was publicly consecrated to Christian educa- | tion ; and they wish therefore only to receive 
r- tion, with religious services, attended by se-| pupils whose situation deprives them of a 
dd, 3 veral hundred benefactors and spectators. In| good family education. About seventy-five 
38- a giving an account of this institution, we shall children can be accommodated in this imsti- 
a exhibit principles as much as possible in the | tution, and new ones are received only when 
a z language of its founders; for in no other | vacancies occur. 
nd 9 way can we do it justice, or enable others to| It is not designed to be a scientific institu- 
ful a judge of its spirit, or appreciate correctly its} tion; but simply to prepare children for a 
it 3 influence. humble situation in life,—to fit them to live 
of 5 The founders of the seminary at Beuggen| happily in the station in which Providence 
ive 4 assumed as their first principle, that which|has placed them, and which it is here very 
ns, 3 was the basis of the noble orphan-house of} improbable they will ever leave. They are 
till a Franke, and the school of Locle,* that it}therefore instructed only in the elementary 
nd g should be sustained by voluntary contributions | branches of knowledge, including biblical his- 
of a and aid. They decided that they would rely | tory and religious instruction ; the maternal 
m- on Christian benevolence and the kindness of| language, combining reading, writing, gram- 
the a Providence exclusively for its support, with-|mar, and the correct expression of their 
ing 4 out burying any of the immediate contribu- thoughts in writing; mental and written arith- 
er- ¥ tions in a permanent fund, which may here-| metic ; a general knowledge of geography ; 
the ’ after be perverted to uses totally contrary to|and vocal music by note. The religious in- 
ren 7 the wishes of the owners. ‘They desire to|struction is accompanied by narratives from 
er- ¥ have no other persons engaged in the care of|the history of the church, and of missions ; 
on, * the establishment than those who are actuat-|and passages of Scripture and hymns are 
of 5, ed by the sincere desire of doing good ; and| committed to memory. Four hours daily are 
oud 4 therefore pay no compensation which may | devoted to instruction generally, besides four 
in x become a temptation to those who seek mere-| lessons weekly in vocal music. During the 
the 3 ly for subsistence or gain. ‘They desire that} remainder of the day, the children are em- 
» in % all who are connected with it should have the} ployed in agricultural, domestic, and mecha- 
the . spirit of benefactors to the poor,—of disciples | nical labours. 
ield t of him who was emphaticaily the friend of} ‘The girls are employed in the various do- 
yer- ig the poor. mestic occupations of the house, and made 
war 1% They propose that it should be, in the| familiar, as far as possible, with all its 
meé- i4 fullest sense, a Christian institution ; they|branches, including gardening. They are 
but ; 3 adopt as fundamental principles, the doctrines | also taught sewing and knitting ; and to make 
ppy ae of what is habitually termed, on this side of|}and mend the clothing of the family. Two 
the ee the water, evangelical religion,—which main- | societies, one of females, the other of males, 
ave 4 tain the corruption of the human race, the|have been formed in Basle, to procure situa- 
for x atonement through a Divine Redeemer, andj tions for pupils who are not otherwise pro- 
vot- 4 regeneration by the influence of the Spirit of} vided for, when they leave the institution. 
less s God, founded on the acknowledgment of the| But the institution is also designed for the 
rse- 3 Bible as the guide to truth and duty,—and | education of teachers of the poor,—of young 
> of 4 they employ no one in the care of this insti-| men, from the labouring classes chiefly, who 
the 4 tution who does not avow and practise on| desire to qualify themselves for this task, and 
ling ; these principles, which they deem indispensa-| who possess the character requisite. From 
‘ish- ble to sound Christian education. fifteen to twenty pupils form this branch of 
ain- ; it is designed exclusively as an institution] the institution, and receive a course of in- 
hed. for poor children, and those who are to be-|struction which continues three years, when 
her, sy come teachers of the poor. The more wretch-| their places are supplid by others. The age 
t-— 4 ed and neglected are the objects of charity,| assigned for admission is from eighteen to 
nity | the stronger are their claims considered ; and| twenty-five. Good health, good capacity, and 
1eek is even the criminal they do not feel justified in} a Christian character and life, are the quali- 
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* See Annals, Vol. I. 





















































fications demanded, and a period of probation 
which ineludes one of the semi-annual exami- 
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nations is always required, in order to ascer- 
tain fully how far they are fitted for the office. 
It is also considered important that the can- 
didate for the office of teacher should be fa- 
miliar with agricultural labours, or with some 
mechanical employment, as they are designed 
especially for poor villages, and institutions 
for the poor. For the same reason, they are 
expected to combine labour and study, and 
not to labour merely for amusement or exer- 
cise, but to engage in it as a part of their 
education and calling. They are supported 
and taught gratuitously, unless they are sent 
especially by benefactors or public authorities 
for the purpose of education, when they pay 
twelve and a half louis-d’ors (about sixty-two 
dollars) a year. ‘The candidates, as well as 
the children, receive a small outfit in clothing 
and books on leaving the institution. 

These students receive such instructions 
only as is necessary to enable them to teach 
the elementary branches we have mentioned. 
Each branch is of course studied more tho- 
roughly and extensively than by the children 
themselves. ‘They are required to go through 
the same course of instruction and exercise, 
with more full explanations, that they may 
have a practical knowledge of the methods of 
instruction deeply impressed upon their minds. 
The first year is exclusively devoted to the 
study of the elementary branches. In the 
course of the second year, those who are fitted 
for the charge, are employed alternately as 
assistants in the school for children. In the 
third year they receive a regular course of 
instruction, on the methods of teaching and 
discipline, and the duties of a common school 
instructor. A knowledge of instrumental 
music, (which is indispensable to every Swiss 
or German schoolmaster, usually the organist 
of the church,) is added to the other branches 
of instruction. 

The candidates (normal or teacher pupils 
as they are termed on the continent) receive 
instruction six hours daily, are required to 
labour three or four hours, and spend the rest 
of the time in study, practice, and the instruc- 
tion of the children. During the busy season 
of agricultural labour, the arrangements are 
of course modified according to the exigency 
of the case, which is often much greater in 
the short summers of this climate than in 
other countries. They are entrusted also 
with the oversight of the boys in their cham- 
bers, and in reference to personal cleanliness ; 
and take care of them in sickness, each one 
having a certain number or little family com- 
mitted to his care. In the whole course of 
their education, cvery effort is made to pre- 
serve the simple habits and taste of a country 
life, and to cultivate the spirit of self-denial, 
obedience, industry, contentment, and devo- 
tedness to the good of others. 

The founders and guardians of this insti- 
tution have endeavoured to give it the form 
and spirit of a family, so far as this is possi- 
ble for so large a number of persons. It is 
under the immediate direction of an inspector 
and his wife, who have the spirit, and endea- 
vour to perform the duties of father and 
mother to this large household—a task which 
it must however be admitted is one of no 
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small difficulty, although each is aided by|that radical change of character which, in/ too little attention to the training of the life 
assistants. The inspector directs the instruc- | their view, can alone prepare them for hap-| and heart, by gentle and constant efforts. k 
tion of the institution, aided by two assistants; | piness in the life to come. In this view, they|is a common fault with those of similar 
and also leads the religious services, as a| observe that the task of education is an in-| religious views, to which I have formerly 
clergyman, there being no protestant church | structive, an interesting, a holy task; while | alluded; and I am again forced to the reflec- 
in the immediate neighbourhood. ‘The day | the difficulties which it involves, the numbers | tion,—how difficult is it for such imperfect 
is divided in such a manner that the rormal|to be taught, the corruption to which many | beings to avoid all extremes and all dangers ; 
pupils receive most of their instruction in the | have been accustomed, and the want and evil|to secure all points, in this delicate task of 
morning, and the children in the afternoon ;| company into which they too frequently fall | education ! 
thus allowing one inspector to preside over | afterwards, lead to trials and disappointments} Basle, December, 1835. 
both. which are humbling and often depressing. 
The family rise at five. After attending to| They observe, however, that they have many , a 
7 7 : = From the New York Observer. 
personal cleanliness, and the order of their | delightful evidences of the good effects of . . 
chambers, the children go to their work, and | their labours, and that those who have given Perilous Encounter with an Iceberg. 
the young men to private study. At half)them most discouragement, have sometimes} On the 30th of June last, the ship Byron 
past six, all breakfast together ; and at seven, | afforded them, after years of wandering, the | left Liverpool for New York, heavily laden 
assemble to listen to biblical instruction, and | most cheering consolation by their reforma-| with iron, salt, &e., and having on board, in 
unite in family worship. The rest of the | tion, and usefulness, and gratitude. Such must} passengers and crew, one hundred and nine- 
morning is employed by the normal pupils in| ever be the checkered experience of all who| teen or twenty souls. On the morning of the 
attending to instruction, and by the children) labour for the good of their fellow-men; and | 3d of August, thirty-four days out, in latitude 
in manual labour. An hour is devoted to} it should never discourage our efforts. 44.22, longitude 48.50, near the banks of 
digner, and the afternoon is spent by the} In the course of fifteen years, this institu-| Newfoundland, a scene occurred which can 
children in school, and by the normal pupils| tion has received, educated, and dismissed, | never be effaced from my memory. It was 
in manual labour, until four o’clock, when all|two hundred and four poor children, and|the watch of the first mate, a man of great 
receive their evering bread or luncheon, | ninety-six teachers, who now give instruction | fidelity, but, being indisposed, his place was 
agreeably to the customs of Switzerland.|to three thousand poor children in different|taken by another. An unusual degree of 
The latter then attend to instrumental music, | portions of the world. Of these, eighteen} levity and thoughtless security among the 
and the former return to their work. At|were teachers of the poor in Switzerland,| passengers had just given place to sleep. 
eight o’clock is the evening repast, followed | sixteen in Germany, one in France, six in| And now all was still, save the tread of the 
by the evening worship of the children.) European and Asiatic Russia, and one in| watch on deck, or the occasional toll of the 
After they have retired, under the direction) North America, in 1833; one had been dis- | bell to warn fishing crafts, if near, of our ap- 
of their guardians, the inspector passes the | missed for study, and nineteen for the pursuit! proach ; but we had more need to be warned 
remainder of the evening in reading with the of other employments. In the year 1535,/ ourselves, than to give warning to others of 
normal pupils, and the religious service de-| there were seventy-five children and eighteen | approaching danger. About two o’clock, a.m., 
signed for them. /normal pupils in the institution. a hurried step awoke the writer of this sketch, 
On Sunday, agreeably to the universal} The aspect of this institution is deeply! and the rapid whispering of some created the 
practice of Germany and Switzerland, an interesting to a stranger. The children pur- suspicion that all was not right. Springing 
ordinary service is held in the morning ; but sue their labours and their studies with a} from his berth, he asked one of the men near 
the afternoon instruction is addressed imme- |quiet, and order, and apparent cheerfulness, | the cabin door what was the matter. “ We 
diately to the children in the catechetical| which is very gratifying. ‘They march in| are in the midst of ice,” said he; “ will you 
form, sometimes in reference to the Bible,| in order to their meals, and unite in singing, | ‘ 


| inform the captain and mate?” ‘The captain 
and sometimes to the catechism of the church. | in a touching manner, a verse of prayer or) was instantly on deck ; he ran forward to look 








In the evening, the more advanced pupils | thanksgiving before and after their meals. out. In a moment the vessel, going at the 
receive special religious instruction, prepara-| It seems to me, however, that there are} rate of five knots, struck as if against a rock. 


tory to confirmation; while the rest are) two difficulties connected with the foundation|It was an island of ice! It lifted its head 
employed in listening to some interesting nar-|of the institution which might be avoided | above the water more than one hundred feet, 
rative of a religious nature. ‘The intervals) elsewhere. 1. I cannot but think that the and leaned over as if ready to fall down upon 
of the day are spent by the children in exer-| result would have been happier, had they/us. ‘The word was given to put up helm and 
cises in sacred music, in committing to|commenced with a few pupils, and prepared} back the sails. As the sailors were hasten- 
memory hymns and passages of Scripture, | a nucleus of well trained children who should | ing to obey the latter order,—as the terrified 
and in walks, under the direction of their) give tone to the public opinion of the little| passengers were rushing on deck and looking 
guardians. If I am correctly informed, the| world, and render it less necessary to use| up at the immense, overhanging, freezing 
liberty is also given to the children of en-| severe restraint with new comers. 2. I am| mass, the ship struck again with increased 
gaging in active games agreeably to the not satisfied with the mixture of the criminal | force. O, what a shock! Crash! crash! it 
general habits of the continent, which are | and the comparatively uncorrupted. It seems| seemed as if the masts were falling one after 
founded, among protestants, upon religious| to me to place temptation in the way of those | another on the deck. ‘The second mate en- 
views resembling those of the Friends and} who have not entirely fallen unnecessarily—| tered the cabin, and clapping his hands vio- 
Quakers in our own country. | when we expose them to communications and | lently together, exclaimed, “ My God! our 
The inspector meets with his assistants instruction in evil, which they might never| bows are stove in,—we’re all gone!” An aw- 
every week, and with the normal pupils every | otherwise receive. Surely it would be better,| ful death appeared now inevitable. In this 
fortnight, to confer on the interests of the) it would be easier, to classify children, as it | moment of general panic, the commandin 
institution, the wants and dangers of the|is deemed necessary to classify prisoners in | officer gave orders to “ clear away the boat.” 








pupils, and to read the communications re- 
ceived from abroad, especially from former 
pupils. 

The directors and guardians of the institu- 
tion desire to have it fully understood that 
they consider it the business of education not 
merely to prepare pupils to gain a subsist- 
ence, or to live creditably and usefully in this 
world, but to do all which man can do, as an 


our modern prisons, and to provide a moral |'Then, while the knife was being applied to 
| Lazaretto for the probation and purification the cordage fastening her alongside the ship, 
jof the deeply corrupted. As a consequence|a rush was made to her by men and women. 
of this course, it is necessary to employ a| That small boat was in a moment filled with 
severity of manner and discipline, as it ap-|thirty or forty persons. It seems utterly 
peared to me, which is not favourable to the} marvellous that she did not break down, pre- 
general developement. I must also state/cipitating every soul in the deep. Had this 
with frankness, that I thought I discovered|taken place, our commanding officer must 
here, in a former visit, too much disposition} have shared the same fate; for, from a de- 





instrument and servant of God, to produce |to force religious truth upon the mind, and | sire to gain possession of her for himself and 
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crew, or to save the miserable crowd that had 
got into her from destruction—it may be from 
both motives—he entered the boat and stood 
in her until he had drove out every one at 
the point of the sword. Then was a scene of 
terror! In front of the cabin the passengers 
were collected, half naked, some on their 
knees calling for mercy, some clapping their 
hands, and uttering the most appalling shrieks. 


THE FRIEND. 


with every reasonabie confidence of future 
life. 

We stood amazed at our deliverance. The 
most careless among us were constrained to 
attribute our preservation to a kind and mer- 
ciful Providence, while the multitude cried 
out unhesitatingly, ‘It is the Lord who hath 
saved us; thanks and praises to his holy 
name.” ‘Then every countenance was light- 


Nothing distinctly could be heard. All was} ed up with joy; every heart was full of gra- 
confusion and horror. It was enough to pene-|titude to God, and love to one another; and 
trate a heart of stone. Some, more collected,| many purposes were formed of reformation 
were dressing themselves, preparing to resist| in future. ‘The next day we saw three moun- | 
the cold, if perchance they should survive on} tains of ice. We gazed with the deepest in- 
the wreck. Others were looking for some-|terest on the fellow of that which had so 
thing to which they could lash themselves} greatly endangered our hives. Before the 
for support for a time in the water. Here} close of the second day, a new bowsprit was 
you might see one with a safety-belt slung | fitted up, which stood the trial of the wind | 
over his shirt, endeavouring to fill it with air;| and waves the remainder of the voyage. In| 
there, another, pale and agitated, enquiring, | all this business the officers and crew showed 
“Is there any hope!” And there, one stand-| great skill and energy. 
ing as if in sullen despair, saying, “It is no 
use to do any thing. We must die.” “ Are 
we sinking, uncle!” cries a dear boy. A| 
child, running toa brave sailor, says, “ Won't | graphical Society, it was stated that it had 
you save me!” And the loud wailing and|/; F 


lamentation from the crowd rose higher and | ihe interior of Africa were comparatively in 
higher. Then, as if to close the painful scene, |a state of civilization, and that the govern- 
the ship struck again on her quarter. Phe | ments under which they existed were stable. 
shock reverberated like thunder, makingevery | [ ineg of investigation had, by the expeditions 
joint of the vessel shake as if coming apart. | ; ¢ 


Hope he d fully fled : all nenate ae —- | tract now sought to be more fully explored, 
ed: the despairing cry was renewed, and the| F171, the east, the west, and the south: it 
most calm braced themselves in preparation | 


iy Sete dest Even thadeas coweredl ne expansion of those lines that was re- 
»diate de . Bye vs rere ‘ ° . 

OF SEAEO SOE. BUAR ER SHEP Sowepe |quired—it was breadth in the future re- 

down on the deck in silence. 


: . .|searches that must be given to those lines 
It appeared that at the first shock against 5 : 


: a . 'and the angles contained between them must 
the mountain, the jib-boom was broken and |), guyog up. The continent of Africa had 
thrown over the bows into the vessel. 


The | 
second shock carried away the bowsprit, head, | 
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AFRICA. 


already been penetrated 1,400 miles north of 

ithe Cape of Good Hope. The countries 
cig aye og Cw Sa the | farther north were found to be the farthest 
hed ; : — a saniagan. . - a },. | advanced in the arts of civilized life. At the 
aad it struck the Dull, we must Rave perish-| di tance of 1,400 miles from the Cape, the 


ed; but, by the mercy of God, the hull was| arts of smelting iron and copper, and of carv- 
Commerce had 


uninjured. After the bowsprit was carried |; Mb eee. Gest Raith 

fz y » i i y ' 72 7 . 
away, the stem of the. ship must have been | ,enetrated in that direction nearly 1,400 
held down for an instant by the overhanging | 
column, and her not immediately rising in| 
front, gave the idea to the most experienced, 
oo mane — th, and wen Soe ee lof the trading having been conveyed in 
ete, SAGER FRR Fe “| wagons, and not by water.—Late ; T. 
being backed, the helm put hard up, she; > ” J a pape 


turned off from her enemy, and swinging | 
clear, received the last shock on her larboard | 
quarter, which, though its sound was terrible, 
did no injury. That moment she was free. | 
And now was the contest between despair and | 
hope. 


had been carried on in one expedition, though 
under the disadvantage of the commodities 





From “ Annals of Education.” 
HOW CHARLES WAS MANAGED. 
AN ANECDOTE. 


The same ingenuity which people exercise 
The carpenter reported that the hull so advantageously in other matters, would be 
was sound and the bowsprit could be repaired, equaily useful when brought to bear upon the 
but then she may have sprung a leak, and the | management of the young. Parents seem to 
foremast is in danger of falling! The word | have time for almost every thing but attempt- 
was “to the pump.” ‘The pump was rigged | ing to form the characters of their children. 
and wrought. It was a moment of painful| They have fifteen or sixteen hours a day for 
Suspense, until the pump sucked, showing all | labour, to procure the means of gratifying the 
was tight. Then hope gilded the countenance | bodily wants of their families, either present or 
of our captain, and all hearts began to live in| future; but how few can be brought to devote 
its radiance. Still we waited to hear the crash| the seanty pittance of even fifteen minutes to 
of the foremast as the vessel was rolling in|the wants of the immortal mind and spirit ? 
the sea,—but it stood firm. Daylight, ever] As to preventing mental or moral evil to their 
delightful to those on the deep, and pecu-| children, it is scarcely thought of. It is only 
liarly grateful to us, soon appeared. Wel|when a flood of evil has arisen, that any 
found ourselves going on our way, alive, and | strenuous effort is made. 


| Ata recent meeting of the Londoa Gomi 


| bee rertai f nations of | ; ; i : 
been ascertained that some of the " | perty, or excited fears of her safety. Charles, 


'of various travellers, been marked out on the | 
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correction is supposed to become necessary, 
how few ever take time for it! How much 
more common it is, to take the short and 
summary way of at once resorting to the rod, 
the ferule, or the fist! I have often heard 
methods of governing or disciplining children 
objected to by otherwise sensible persons, on 
the simple ground that they would take up too 
much time! Father of mercies! is it indeed 
true that thou hast given thy creatures time 
for every thing else but that which is of all 
other things the most important,—that of 
training the immortal mind and heart for 
Tuee! Is it indeed true that thou givest 
life and all its blessings, that we may spend 
it in doing every thing else but performing 


| that for which life was intended ! 


I have been led to the foregoing remarks 
by the following anecdote, which I had from 
the mouth of the lady herself, and may be 


{implicitly relied on. 


A poor woman lived in a neat little cottage 
hard by the premises of a more opulent neigh- 
bour. This neighbour had a family of unruly 
boys, who greatly annoyed the lady, and 
sometimes actually trespassed upon her pro- 
|in particular, seemed to delight in giving her 
| trouble, not so much out of malice, as to gra- 
| tify an excessive love of fun. Among other 
| things, he was in the habit of taking a sly 
station in his father’s field, behind the wall, 
and throwing apples against the cottage, to 
| the great danger of breaking the windows, or 
| putting out the eyes of some of the family. 
Now, thought the old lady to herself, what 
}can be done? If I complain, directly, either 
| to Charles or his father, it will not mend the 
(matter ; and perhaps it will make it still 

worse. I have tried that method too often, 
}and know Charles too well. There is, how- 
ever, one more method which I will try. 

So, after watching her opportunity to find 
| Charles alone, she one day told him she had 
| something of great importance to say to him. 
| Charles was all attention in a moment. 
“* Somebody,” said she, “ gets into your fa- 
ther’s field, opposite my door, and skulking 
behind the wall, throws away your father’s 
‘apples; and sometimes throws them at my 
I think, if you watch closely, you 


| 





| windows. 


{will be able to find out the rogue and detect 


him.” 

Charles appeared well pleased with the in- 
formation, and promised to do his best to put 
a stop to the mischief. And he kept his word 
faithfully. No more apples were thrown at 
the old lady’s window from that hour to this. 
This ingenious device not only saved the win- 
dows, but perhaps Charles himself; and, how- 
ever salutary, in some cases, the rod may be, 
was more efficacious than a dozen whippings. 

This anecdote is the more striking, because 
the lady was one of that class of people who 
are sometimes totally unfit to govern—I mean 
those who have no children of their own. She 
was, moreover, a person who neither makes 
nor ever made the least pretences to superior 
management. What she did was the result, 
simply, of a knowledge of human nature, 
guided by plain, unsophisticated common 
Would that this same sort of sense 
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was not so often compelled to give place to 
fashion and fashionable practices, which ex- 
clude its presence ! 
mee 
For “ The Friend.” 
MUSINGS. 

The present is an interesting season. 
Families that have been separated during the 
summer, in pursuit of health or relaxation, 
are reunited around the domestic hearth, 
and enjoying the quiet comforts and privi- 
leges of home. The routine of life com- 
mences anew. Our various avocations, that 
were suspended with pleasure, are renewed 
with satisfaction, and home is rendered dearer 
than ever by a temporary absence. The 

reetings of friends, the sight of familiar 


information, the streets which were lately 


solitary again filled with a busy population, 


and our religious meetings resuming their 
wonted aspect, all contribute to render it a 


joyous season: and shall it not be also a 
season of improvement? How happy would 


it be for us, as individuals, and as a society, 
if all the families, who are thus favoured to 
be reunited, would not only render a heart- 
felt tribute of thanksgiving to Him who has 
mercifully preserved them, but pause, before 
they are again absorbed by the multitude of 
the duties and cares of a city life, or it may 
be, engrossed by its pleasures, whether social 
or intellectual,—pause, and consider the re- 
sponsibility of their situation; and happy 
would it be for them, if, thus considering, 
they would adopt with fervour and sincerity 
the language of Joshua, either as a renewal 
of a former covenant, or an engagement for 
the future: “ As for me and my house, we 
Others may pursue 
the bent of their natural inclinations, follow 
the dictates of ambition or the call of pleasure, 
devote their time and talents to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth or the glory of a name, we will 
Through all our life he has 
mercifully cared for us; he has laid his hand 
upon us and gently restrained us when we 
were wandering from the narrow way ; and 
although we have had a mingled cup, and his 
dealings with us have been sometimes inscru- 
table, our blessings are numberless ; we * 

e 
is a kind Master, and a rich rewarder of 
them that seek him; his ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all his paths are peace. 
We will not only bow with resignation to his 
afflictive dispensations, and cherish a spirit of 
gratitude for the unmerited mercies his good- 
ness bestows, but by our faithful obedience, 
and careful, consistent walking, we will en- 
deavour, with our families, to give evidence 
As for us and our house, we 
will serve the Lord. Have not our hearts 
Is there 
not danger that, in resuming our avocations, 
the spirit of the world will deaden these feel- 
ings of devotion which have been kindled and 
cherished in the retirement of the country, in 
contemplating the majestic ocean, the cloud- 
Amid 
the temptations, the press of cares, the bustle, 
the excitement of city life, is there not 


will serve the Lord.” 


serve the Lord. 


through his assistance, serve the Lord. 


ef our love. 


_ been hitherto too much divided ? 


capt mountain, or the lonely forest? 


|through his mercy, secure for ourselves hap- 
aces, the exchange of pleasant enquiries and 





























danger that our best interests will suffer loss? 
We desire it may not be so; but we feel our 
weakness ; we know we are poor creatures ; 
yet, trusting in that Divine Assistance and 
guidance, which is never withheld from those 
who humbly and sincerely seek it, we will 
endeavour, body, soul, and spirit, to serve the 
Lord. 

Such are doubtless the feelings of many at 
this season. Were it the engagement of 
every family, and every individual, thus to 
resolve and thus to act, how animating would 
be the prospects of our stripped society ! 
We should be not only fulfilling our most 
solemn obligations to Him, whose precious 
life was given as a ransom for us, but, 


all those restraints on your majesty’s go. 
vernors of this colony, which inhibit their 
assenting to such laws as might check so 
very pernicious a commerce. 

Your majesty’s ancient colony and dominion 
of Virginia hath, at all times, and upon every 
occasion, been entirely devoted to your ma- 
jesty’s sacred person and government ; and we 
cannot forego this opportunity of renewing 
those assurances of the truest loyalty and 
warmest affection, which we have so often, 
with the greatest sincerity, given to the best 
of kings, whose wisdom and goodness we 
esteem the surest pledge of the happiness of 
all his people. 

Resolved, nemine contradicente, That the 
house doth agree with the committee in the 
said address, to be presented to his majesty. 

Resolved, That an address be presented to 
his excellency the governor, to desire that he 
will be pleased to transmit the address to his 
majesty, and support it, in such manner as he 
shall think most likely to promote the desir- 
able end proposed. 

















































piness here, and endless felicity hereafter. 
IOTA. 
For “ The Friend.” 
SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA. 


The copy from which is derived the follow- 
ing interesting document, was found amongst 
the papers of a Friend, some years since de- 
ceased, distinguished for his active exertions 
in various lines of usefulness, particularly in 
defending the cause of the oppressed. The 
language of this address is truly honourable 
to the members constituting the house of bur- 
gesses of that day, and contrasted with the 
practices of their descendants, especially in 
reference to their participation in the abo- 
minations of the internal slave trade, evinces 
a most melancholy retrogradation in civiliza- 
tion and morals. 8. R. 


For “ The Friend.” 


Occurrence relative to the Habits of the 
Martin, &c. 


In looking over the third series of Jesse’s 
Gleanings, my attention was caught by the 
following note : 

“I often observe martins, late in the au- 
tumn, cling against walls ; what their object 
can be, I know not, except it is to look for 
insects in the walls, and this seems contrary 
to their natural habits.” 

The annexed observations, made at the 
time, may serve to illustrate the above fact. 
During that long continued spell of dam 
northeast winds we had some time back, 
was in the daily habit of passing the meeting 
house in Seventh street, at the corner of St. 
James street, and was olten struck with ob- 
serving a number of martins who appeared to 
fly along the walls, occasionally clinging to 
them; yet, as far as I could see, without an 
object. At first it occurred to me that their 
motive was to gain access to the interior of 
the building through the windows, as they 
clung more closely to the window sides than 
any other part of the building; yet I soon 
found they did not fly against the glass, but 
confined their attention to the brick-work of 
the windows. As I felt pretty sure the birds 
must have some motive for thus acting, I 
watched them narrowly for some time, quite 
puzzled to discover their object. A little 
patient watching, however, cleared up the 
mystery. 

The meeting house is of brick, and in the 
interstices between the bricks, a large num- 
ber of flies had taken refuge from the storm, 
and lay in a half dormant state, waiting for 
the genial rays of the sun to warm them 
again into life and action. The flies were on 
the south side of the building, and thus pro- 
tected from the wind and rain; the same in+ 
stinct, however, which taught the fly thus to 
take shelter on the dry side of the house, also 
guided the little martin to the spot where his 
food was hid. That there might not be a 


Extracts from the Minutes of the House of 
Burgesses in Virginia. 
Wednesday, April 1, 1772. 
Most gracious sovereign, 

We, your majesty’s dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects, the burgesses of Virginia, now met in 
general assembly, beg leave, with all humili- 
ty, to approach your royal presence. The 
many instances of your majesty’s benevolent 
intentions, and most gracious dispositions to 
promote the prosperity and happiness of your 
subjects in the colonies, encourage us to look 
up to the throne and implore your majesty’s 
paternal assistance, in averting a calamity of 
a most alarming nature. 

The importation of slaves into the colonies 
from the coast of Africa, hath long been con- 
sidered as a trade of great inhumanity, and 
under its present encouragement, we have too 
much reason to fear, will endanger the very 
existence of your majesty’s American domi- 
nions. We are sensible that some of your 
majesty’s subjects in Great Britain may reap 
emoluments from this sort of traffic; but when 
we consider that it greatly retards the settle- 
ment of the colonies with more useful inha- 
bitants, and may, in time, have the most de- 
structive influence, we presume to hope, that 
the interest of a few will be disregarded, when 
placed in competition with the security and 
happiness of such numbers of your majesty’s 
dutiful and loyal subjects. 

Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we 
most humbly beseech your majesty to remove 
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mistake as to the object of the birds’ search, 
I dislodged divers of the flies with a stick, 
and found them very torpid and inactive, suf- 
fering the stick to touch them before flying, 
and settling again almost immediately. ' 

There is a large amount of sugars, &c. in 
the cellar under the meeting house, which, 
together with its proximity to the markets, 
attracted a sufficient number of flies to keep 
the supply from being exhausted by their in- 
dustrious enemies, whom I observed making 
daily inroads on them, till the return of warm 
dry weather induced the flies to quit their 
retreats, after which I did not see a single 
martin about, they being well aware that 
their prey had disappeared. 

The observation of “ Farmer,” in last 
weeks’ Friend, was interesting, and in reply 
to his query as to whether such a mode of 
flight as that he describes has been noticed 
before, I would remark, that though unusual, 
or at least seldom attended to, it has not alto- 
gether escaped observation. Wilson, in his 
Ornithology, gives an interesting account of 
a similar flight of swallows; and one of our 
modern writers (I think Jesse, but will not 
be certain,) describes one he witnessed. 


Ww. 


After some time, their own Esquimaux hinted | forced forward, the whole body of ice sinking 
that there was a ground swell under the ice. | frequently below the surface of the rocks, then 
It was then hardly perceptible, except on| rising above it. As the only moment to land 
lying down and applying the ear close to the} was that when it gained the level of the 
ice, when a hollow disagreeable grating and|coast, the attempt was extremely nice and 
roaring noise was heard, as if ascending from| hazardous. However, by God’s mercy, it 
the abyss. ‘The weather remained clear, ex-| succeeded; both sledges gained the shore, 
cept towards the east, where a bank of light! and were drawn up the beach with much dif- 
clouds appeared, interspersed with some dark | ficulty. 
streaks. But the wind being strong from the| The travellers had hardly time to reflect 
northwest, nothing less than a sudden change | with gratitude to God on their safety, when 
of weather was expected. The sun had now | that part of the ice from which they had just 
reached its height, and there was little or no| now made good their landing, burst asunder, 
alteration in the appearance of the sky; but|and the water, forcing itself from below, 
the motion of the sea under the ice had/covered and precipitated it into the sea. In 
grown more perceptible, so as rather to alarm | an instant, as if by a signal given, the whole 
the travellers, and they began to think it pru-| mass of ice, extending for several miles from 
dent to keep closer to the shore. The ice| the coast, and as far as the eye could reach, 
had cracks and large fissures in many places, | began to burst, and be overwhelmed by the 
some of which formed chasms of one or two! immense waves. ‘The sight was tremendous, 
feet wide; but as they are not uncommon, | and awfully grand; the large fields of ice, 
even in its best state, and the dogs easily | raising themselves out of the water, striking 
leap over them, the sledge following without | against each other, and plunging into the 
danger, they are only terrible to new-comers. deep, with a violence not to be described, 
As soon as the sun declined towards the | and a noise like the discharge of innumerable 
west, the wind increased and rose to a storm, | batteries of heavy guns. The darkness of 
the banks of clouds from the east began to/the night, the roaring of the wind and sea, 
ascend, and the dark streaks to put them-jand the dashing of the waves and ice against 
selves in motion against the wind. The| the rocks, filled the travellers with sensations 
snow was violently driven about by partial| of awe and horror, so as almost to deprive 
whirlwinds, both on the ice, and from off the | them of the power of utterance. They stood 
peaks of the high mountains, and filled the} overwhelmed with astonishment at their 
air. At the same time the ground-swell had| miraculous escape, and even the heathen 
increased so much, that its effect upon the Esquimaux expressed gratitude to God for 
ice became very extraordinary and alarming. | their deliverance. 
The sledges, instead of gliding along smoothly | The Esquimaux now began to build a snow- 
on an even surface, sometimes ran with} house, about thirty paces from the beach ; 
violence after the dogs, and shortly after) but, before they had finished their work, the 
seemed with difficulty to ascend the rising| waves reached the place where the sledges 
hill; for the elasticity of So vast a body of ice,| were secured, and they were with difficulty 
of many leagues square, supported by a/ saved from being washed into the sea. 
troubled sea, though in some places three or} Before they entered this habitation, they 
four yards in thickness, would, in some de-| could not help once more turning to the sea, 
gree, occasion an undulatory motion not un-| which was now free from ice, and beheld 
like that of a sheet of paper accommodating | with horror, mingled with gratitude for their 
itself to the surface of a rippling stream. | safety, the enormous waves driving furiously 
Noises were now likewise distinctly heard in| before the wind, like huge castles, and ap- 
many directions, like the report of cannon,}proaching the shore, where, with dreadful 
owing to the bursting of the ice at some dis-| noise, they dashed against the rocks, foaming 
tance. and filling the air with the spray. The 
The Esquimaux, therefore, drove with all} whole company now got their supper, and, 
haste towards the shore, intending to take up| having sung an evening hymn in the Esqui- 
their night-quarters on the south side of the} maux language, lay down to rest about ter 
Nivak. But as it plainly appeared that the} o'clock. 
ice would break, and disperse in the open sea,} In this miserable habitation the mission- 
Mark advised to push forward to the north of| aries remained for seven days, reduced to the 
the Nivak, from whence he hoped the track | utmost misery for want of food. The weather 
to Okkak might still remain entire. ‘To this} then cleared up—they discovered a new track 
proposal the company agreed; but when the} of ice, and returned in safety to their own 
sledges approached the coast, the prospect} homes. 
before them was truly terrific. The ice, iid 
having broken loose from the rocks, was , ’ 
forced up and down, grinding and breaking} A well stocked Walking-Stick.—A walk- 
into a thousand pieces against the precipices, | ing-stick, recently presented to a surveyor in 
with a tremendous noise, which, added to the} Newcastle, England, contains, in the dimen- 
raging of the wind, and the snow driving] sions of an ordinary cane, the following mate- 
about in the air, deprived the travellers} rials for writing and drawing : two inkstands, 
almost of the power of hearing and seeing | pens, penknife, ivory folder, lucifer matches, 
any thing distinctly. sealing wax and wafers, a wafer stamp, wax 
To make the land, at any risk, was now/ taper, several sheets of post letter paper and 
the only hope left; but it was with the|card paper, a complete highly finished set of 
utmost difficulty the frighted dogs could be} drawing instruments, ivory rule and scales, 













































Extraordinary Narrative of the Escape of 
some Missionaries on the Coast of Labrador. 


The following narrative is from the period- 
ical account of the Moravian Missions : 

Brother Samuel Liebisch (now a member 
of the Elders’ Conference of the Unity), being 
at that time intrusted with the general care 
of the brethren’s missions on the coast of 
Labrador, the duties of his office required a 
visit to Okkak, the most northern of our set- 
tlements, and about 150 English miles distant 
from Nain, the place where he resided. 
Brother William Turner being appointed to 
accompany him, they left Nain on March the 
11th, 1782, early in the morning, with very 
clear weather, the stars shining with uncom- 
mon lustre. The sledge was driven by the 
baptized Esquimaux, Mark, and another 
sledge with Esquimaux joined company. 
The two sledges contained five men, one 
woman, and a child. All were in good 
spirits, and, appearances being much in their 
favour, they hoped to reach Okkak in safety 
in two or three days. The track over the 
frozen sea was in the best possible order, and 
they went with ease at the rate of six or 
seven miles an hour. After they had passed 
the islands in the bay of Nain, they kept ata 
considerable distance from the coast, both to 
gain the smoothest part of the ice, and to wea- 
ther the high rocky promontory of Kiglapeit. 
About eight o’clock they met a sledge with 
Esquimaux turning in from the sea. After 
the usual salutation, the Esquimaux, alight- 
ing, held some conversation, as is their gene- 
ral practice, the result of which was, that 
some hints were thrown out by the strange 
Esquimaux that it might be better to return. 
However, as the missionaries saw no reason 
whatever for it, and only suspected that the 
Esquimaux wished to enjoy the company of 
their friends a little longer, they proceeded. 
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400 THE FRIEND. 


———————————— | | 


lead and hair pencils, Indian rubber, Indian} done by degrees. However small in propor- 

ink, a thermometer, and a beautiful and well | tion the benefit which follows individual at- 

poised magnetic compass. The whole are| tempts to do good, a great deal may thus be 

so arranged as to admit of any of the instru-| accomplished by perseverance, even in the 

ments being used with great facility. midst of discouragements and disappoint- 
tiie ments.—Crabb. 


THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. : ew 
Cutting Iron.—The stupendous power of 


shears in cutting iron is very wonderful. In 
large iron works, a bar an inch and three 
quarters in thickness, is cut asunder in an 
instant, with as much ease as a ploughman 
would bite off the end of a carrot. 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH, 17, 1836. 


BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Sure to the mansions of the blest, 
When infant innocence ascends, 

Some angel brighter than the rest, 
The spotless spirit’s flight attends. 


That inextinguishable beam, 
With dust united at our birth, 
Sheds a more dim, discoloured gleam, 
The more it lingers upon earth.* 


But when the Lerd of mortal breath, 
Decrees his bounty to resume ; 

And points the silent ehaft of death 
Which speeds an infant to the tomb, 

















Circumstances did not favour our inclina- 
tion to be present during any part of the 
examination at the close of the spring and 
summer session at Haverford, but we have 

Reverts, unclouded as it came. conversed with several who were there; and 
Then at the Heavenly Father's hand, all concur in representing it as an occasion 

Nearest the throne of living light, tne peculiar interest, and very much to the 
Behold the infant seraph stand, credit of that valuable and rising institution. 

And dazzling shine where all is bright. A friend has supplied us with the following 


* This, of course, is to be understood as restricted | outline :-— 
to the unregenerate soul, otherwise the Scripture de- 


claration would not be true, that “ The just man's is riba 
path shineth more and more unto the coming of the The semi-annual examination of the stu- 


perfect day.”—Editor of * The Friend.” dents of Haverford school, which terminated 
Nee on third day last, was one of unusual interest. 


| The distribution of the subjects for each day’ 
Ks | ects for each day's 
Aged Horse.—In the museum of the Man-| exercise was judicious. Generally the students 


ctuffod skin of the head, and the skull of Old| 8€4uitted themselves well. Perhaps the per- 
Billy. « horse who aadiiedal ell-hiis tile on the| formance of the senior class in mechanics and 
whee path of one of the canals adjoining | political economy, of the junior in Greek and | 


No passion fierce, no low desire, 
Has quenched the radiance of the flame ; | 
Back to its God, the living fire 








THE EXAMINATION. 





class were ‘entitled to receive the diploma 
granted by the board to those who have satis- 
factorily completed the full course of study. 

The pause which followed was one of con- 
siderable solemnity. ‘The important bearing 
of this school upon our religious Society, the 
incumbent duty of carrying out a course of 
Christian instruction, the absolute futility of 
the efforts of the founders and instructers of 
the institution unless aided by the Divine 
blessing, these and similar thoughts occupied 
many minds ; and when a Fricnd under deep 
religious concern rose to address the various 
classes there assembled, his audience were 
prepared to accompany him through a dis- 
course of some length, which was well adapt- 
ed to the occasion and to the peculiar state 
of feeling into which the assembly had been 
brought. 


The last number of that highly valuable 
publication, Woodbridge’s Annals of Educa- 
tion, is unusually rich in articles of merit, 
most of them from the pen of the able and 
philanthropic editor himself, written in Eu- 
rope, where he has for some months past 
been engaged in objects connected with his 
favourite pursuit. ‘T'wo of those articles we 
have transferred to our pages of to-day. That 
relative to the institution near Basle, not- 
withstanding its length, we have given with- 
out curtailment, and feel confident that it 
will prove a delightful repast to readers of 
sensibility and benevolence. 


POCKET BIBLE. 
The beautiful 18mo. Bible, just published 
by the “ Bible Association of Friends in 


, S| rhetoric. and the se junior in analytical | America,” is now ready for delivery at their 
Sanchastat, end died du November 7, 168%, rhetoric, and the second junior in analytical > dy y 


at an age testified, beyond all doubt, to have | 
been sixty-two years! The head is well) 
shaped, bearing the Norman character: the | 
ears crouped, and the hair of the mane and | 
foretop remarkably fine, but bushy. 


geometry, was the most satisfactory. 

On the last day of the examination, a larger 
number of the friends of the institution than 
had ever before met, was drawn together by 
the attractive character of the exercises, and 
ithe interest which attends the temporary 


. suspension of the school. The senior class, 
, | . . “.* . * 
I have often had occasion to remark the | py their familiar acquaintance with the lead- 
A q 


fortitude with which women sustain the most) ing principles of political economy, did great 
overwhelming reverses of fortune. : Phose | credit to the zeal with which sound views on 
disasters which break down the spirit of a} this important subject had been impressed 


' . i . . 
man, and prostrate him in the dust, seem to! ynon them. An ingenious essay by a mem- 


call forth all the energies of the other sex,! ber of that class followed. ‘The correctness 
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Diep, at her residence in Bolton, Mass., Racnen 


and give such intrepidity and elevation to) of jts diction, and the comprehensiveness of | Fry, relict of the late John Fry, a valued member and 


their character, that at times it approaches} jt; yjews, aflorded very agreeable evidence | 
to sublimity. Nothing can be more touching | that the youthful writer had imbibed the spi- | 
than to behold a soft and tender female, who) rit of the instruction communicated at Haver- | 
had been all weakness and dependence, and} org. It was frequently remarked during the 
alive to every trivial roughness, while tread . 
ing the prosperous paths of life, suddenly | larly on hearing the essay, that the studies 


rising in mental force to be the comforter! had been made in an extraordinary degree 


and penne ae her a anathema \to bear upon and illustrate Christian princi- 
7 r = . . . 
tune, and abiding, with unshrinking firmness, | ples. It is thus that learning is made to pro- 


the bitterest blasts of adversity. — Washington | quee its proper fruits, and thus that youthful 


Irving. | Associations are to be interwoven with the 
at | precepts of the gospel. Few, perhaps, who 

How often do we sigh for opportunities of| listened to the reading of the essay did not 
doing good, whilst we neglect the openings| regret that elocution was not one of the 
of Providence in little things, which would} branches taught in this school. At the close 
frequently lead to the accomplishment of| of the exercises, the superintendent announced 
most important usefulness! Dr. Johnson used | that, after a thorough private examination, it 
to say, “ He who waits to do a great deal of| was the unanimous decision of the council of 
good at once will never do any.” Good is/| teachers, that the two members of the senior 


it 


eldtr of Bolton Monthly Meeting, aged about 80 years. 
This our beloved Friend was from early vears a pat- 
ern of Christian humility, adorning the doctrine of 
God her Saviour, by a well-ordered life and conversa- 
tion; and now, as a shock of corn fully ripe, we trust 


“| progress of these exercises, and more particu- | she is gathered into the heavenly garner of peace and 


rest. 





on the 25th of 8th mo. at Newton, N. J., 
Racuet, wife of Simon Eastlack, in the 53d year of 
her age, after a short but painful illness, which she 
bore with much patience and Christian fortitude. 
When near the close, she manifested to those about 
her an entire resignation to the Divine Will, and 
quietly passed away. 

—— at her residence in Hockessin, Delaware state, 
on first day, the 31st of 7th mo. 1836, Margaret Gray, 
wife of John Gray, in the 5lst year of her age. It is 
believed that through the renewed visitation of divine 
grace during her protracted illness, her mind was duly 
prepared for the solemn change. ‘ 
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